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it will not be misled or coerced, by argument or by force, 
into participating in any kind or degree of preparation for 
war, or into lending the sanction of Christianity to the wag- 
ing of any war whatsoever. 



THE BONUS STILL ON DECK 

Every sign known to the politicians points to a bitter 
fight in the next Congress for the passage of a soldiers' 
bonus bill, and the opinion of many in a position to gauge 
the next Congress is that it will have sufficient bonus sup-* 
porters to pass a bill over President Harding's veto. 

An effort may be made to put a bonus bill through the 
last session of this Congress, which will meet in December. 
Chairman Fordney, of the Ways and Means Committee, is 
reported to plan the introduction of a bonus bill with a tax 
on light wines and beer to provide the revenue which 
President Harding insists must be raised if a bonus bill is 
to have his approval. However, it is unlikely that a bill 
will be put through the short session. Other measures, like 
the appropriation bills and the ship subsidy, will consume 
nearly all the time, and the opponents in the Senate of a 
bonus could easily filibuster it to death. Besides, many of 
the old bonus men will leave Congress on March 4 and will 
not be disposed to battle desperately. 

FIGHT IN NEXT CONGRESS 

The bonus men's fight, therefore, may be expected to 
break in full force in the next Congress, with a bitter pur- 
pose manifest to wipe out the defeat sustained when Presi- 
dent Harding's veto of the last bonus bill was made effective 
in the Senate on September 20. A majority of the Senate 
was against the veto (there was a 5 to 1 majority against it 
in the House), but the President's supporters were able to 
prevent the bonus men getting the two-thirds majority 
necessary to override the veto. 

It happens that in the many months in which this bill 
was under discussion there never appeared as strong argu- 
ments for and against it as on the day it died in the Senate. 
President Harding, in his veto message to the House, cov- 
ered the ground of administrative objection in a way emi- 
nently satisfactory to the opponents of the measure. And 
then, in the white heat of the last passionate clash between 
the proponents and opponents, two Democratic Senators, 
James A. Reed,i»of Missouri, and John Sharp Williams, of 
Mississippi, crossed swords in a debate worthy of their own 
high talents and of the Senate. 

Because the occasion had a certain historic value and be- 
cause champions of the bonus promise introduction of the 
old bill or a similar one when Congress reconvenes, the 
Advocate or Peace prints below the veto message of the 
President, and the salient parts of the speeches of Senator 
Reed, for the bonus, and Senator Williams, against it. 

The President's message follows : 

To the House of Representatives: 

Herewith is returned, without approval, H. R. 10874, a 
bill "to provide adjusted compensation for the veterans of 
the World War, and for other purposes." 

With the avowed purpose of the bill to give expression of 
a nation's gratitude to those who served in its defense in 
the World War, I am in accord, but to its provisions I do 
not subscribe. The United States never will cease to be 
grateful; it cannot and never will cease giving expression 
to that gratitude. 

In legislating for what is called adjusted compensation 
Congress fails, first of all, to provide the revenue from which 



the bestowal is to be paid. Moreover, it establishes the very 
dangerous precedent of creating a Treasury covenant to pay 
which puts a burden variously estimated between four and 
five billions upon the American people, not to discharge an 
obligation which the government always must pay, but to 
bestow a bonus which the soldiers themselves while serving 
in the World War did not expect. 

It is not to be denied that the nation has certain very 
binding obligations to those of its defenders who made real 
sacrifices in the World War, and who left the armies in- 
jured, disabled, or diseased so that they could not resume 
their places in the normal activities of life. These obliga- 
tions are being gladly and generously met. Perhaps there 
are here and there inefficiencies and injustices, and some 
distressing instances of neglect, but they are all uninten- 
tional and every energy is being directed to their earliest 
possible correction. In meeting this obligation there is no 
complaint about the heavy cost. In the current fiscal year 
we are expending $510,000,000 on hospitalization and care 
of sick and wounded, on compensation and vocational train- 
ing for the disabled, and for insurance. The figures do not 
include the more than $35,000,000 in process of expenditure 
on hospital construction. The estimates for the year to fol- 
low are approximately $470,000,000, and the figures may 
need to be made larger. Though the peak in hospitalization 
may have passed, there is a growth in domicilization and 
the discharge in full of our obligations to the diseased, dis- 
abled, or dependent who have a right to the government's 
care, with insurance liability added, will probably reach a 
total sum in excess of $25,000,000,000. 

More than 99,000 veterans are now enrolled in some of the 
445 different courses in vocational training. Fifty-four 
thousand of them are in schools or colleges, more than 38,000 
are in industrial establishments, and a few more than 6,000 
are being trained in schools operated by the Veterans' 
Bureau. 

Approximately 19,000 have completed their courses and 
have employment in all cases where they desire it, and 
53,000 have deferred for the present time their acceptance 
of training. The number eligible under the law may reach 
close to 400,000, and facilities will continue to be afforded, 
unmindful of the necessary cost, until every obligation is 
fulfilled. 

Two hundred and seventy-six thousand patients have been 
hospitalized, more than a quarter of a million discharged, 
and 25,678 patients are in our hospitals today. 

Four hundred and sixteen thousand awards of compensa- 
tion have been made on account of death or disability and 
$480,000,000 have been paid to disabled men or their depend- 
ent relatives. One hundred and seventy-five thousand dis- 
abled ex-service men are now receiving compensation along 
with medical or hospital care where needed, and a quarter 
of a million checks go out monthly in distributing the $8,- 
000,000 payment on indisputable obligations. 
" I recite the figures to remind the Congress how generously 
and how properly it has opened the Treasury doors to dis- 
charge the obligations of the nation to those to whom it in- 
disputably owes compensation and care. Though undying 
gratitude is the meed of every one who served, it is not to 
be said that a material bestowal is an obligation to those 
who emerged from the great conflict not only unharmed, but 
physically, mentally, and spiritually richer for the great ex- 
perience. If an obligation were to be admitted, it would be 
to charge the adjusted compensation bill with inadequacy 
and stinginess wholly unbecoming our Republic. Such a 
bestowal, to be worth while, must be generous and without 
apology. Clearly the bill returned herewith takes cogniz- 
ance of the inability of the government wisely to bestow, 
and says, in substance, "We do not have the cash; we do 
not believe in a tax levy to meet the situation, but here is 
our note ; you may have our credit for half its worth." This 
is not compensation, but rather a pledge by the Congress, 
while the executive branch of the government is left to pro- 
vide for payments falling due in ever-increasing amounts. 

When the bill was under consideration in the House I ex- 
pressed the conviction that any grant of bonus ought to pro- 
vide the means of paying it, and I was unable to suggest 
any plan other than that of a general sales tax. Such a 
plan was unacceptable to the Congress, and the bill has been 
enacted without even a suggested means of meeting the cost. 
Indeed, the cost is not definitely known, either for the im- 
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mediate future or in the ultimate settlement. The Treasury 
estimates, based on what seems the most likely exercise of 
the options, figures the direct cost at approximately $145,- 
000,000 for 1923, $225,000,000 for 1924, $114,000,000 for 1925, 
$312,000,000 for 1926, making a total of $795,000,000 for the 
first four years of its operation and a total cost in excess 
of $4,000,000,000. No estimate of the large indirect cost ever 
has been made. The certificate plan sets up no reserve 
against the ultimate liability. The plan avoids any consid- 
erable direct outlay by the government during the earlier 
years of the bill's proposed operations, but the loans on the 
certificates would be floated on the credit of the nation. 
This is borrowing on the nation's credit just as truly as 
though the loans were made by direct government borrow- 
ing, and involves a dangerous abuse of public credit. More- 
over, the certificate plan of payment is little less than certi- 
fied inability of the government to pay, and invites a prac- 
tice in sacrificial barter which I cannot sanction. • 

It is worth remembering that the public credit is founded 
on the popular belief In the defensibility of public expendi- 
ture as well as the government's ability to pay. Loans come 
from every rank in life, and our heavy tax burdens reach, 
directly or indirectly, every element in our citizenship. To 
add one-sixth of the total sum of our public debt for a dis- 
tribution among less than 5,000,000 out of 110,000,000, 
whether inspired by grateful sentiment or political expe- 
diency, would undermine the confidence on which our credit 
is builded and establish the precedent of distributing public 
funds whenever the proposal and the numbers affected make 
it seem politically appealing to do so. . 

Congress clearly appraised the danger of borrowing di- 
rectly to finance a bestowal which is without obligation, and 
manifestly recognized the financial problems with which the 
nation is confronted. Our maturing promises to pay within 
the current fiscal year amount to approximately $4,000,000,- 
000, most of which will have to be refunded. Within the 
next six years more than $10,000,000,000 of debt will mature 
and will have to be financed. These outstanding and ma- 
turing obligations are difficult enough to meet without the 
complication of added borrowings, every one of which 
threatens higher interest and delays the adjustment to 
stable government financing and the diminution of federal 
taxes to the defensible cost of government. 

It is sometimes thoughtlessly urged that it is a simple 
thing for the rich Republic to add four billions to Its in- 
debtedness. This impression comes from the readiness of 
the public response to the government's appeal for funds 
amid the stress of war. It is to be remembered that in the 
war everybody was ready to give his all. Let us not recall 
the comparatively few exceptions., Citizens of every degree 
of competence loaned and sacrificed, precisely in the same 
spirit that our armed forces went out for service. The war 
spirit impelled. To a war necessity there was but one an- 
swer, but a peace bestowal on the ex-service men, as though 
the supreme offering could be paid for with cash, is a per- 
version of public funds, a reversal of the policy which ex- 
alted patriotic service in the past, and suggests that future 
defense is to be inspired by compensation rather than con- 
sciousness of duty to flag and country. 

The pressing problem of the government is that of dimin- 
ishing our burdens rather than adding thereto. It is the 
problem of the world. War inflations and war expenditures 
have unbalanced budgets and added to indebtedness until 
the whole world is staggering under the load. We have been 
driving in every direction to curtail our expenditures and 
establish economies without impairing the essentials of gov- 
ernmental activities. It has been a difficult and unpopular 
task. It is vastly more applauded to expend than to deny. 
After nearly a year and a quarter of insistence and persua- 
sion, with a concerted drive to reduce government expendi- 
ture in every quarter possible, it would wipe out everything 
thus far accomplished to add now this proposed burden, and 
it would rend the commitment to economy and saving so 
essential to our future welfare. 

The financial problems of the government are too little 
heeded until we are face to face with a great emergency. 
The diminishing income of the government, due to the reced- 
ing tides of business and attending incomes, has been over- 
looked momentarily, but cannot be long ignored. The latest 
budget figures for the current fiscal year show an estimated 



deficit of more than $650,000,000 and a further deficit for 
the year succeeding, even after counting upon all interest 
collections on foreign indebtedness which the government is 
likely to receive. To add to our pledges to pay, except as 
necessity compels, must seem no less than governmental 
folly. Inevitably it means increased taxation, which Con- 
gress was unwilling to levy for the purposes of this bill, and 
will turn us from the course toward economy so essential to 
promote the activities which contribute to common welfare. 

It is to be remembered that the United States played no 
self-seeking part in the World War, and pursued an unselfish 
policy after the cause was won. We demanded no repara- 
tions for the cost involved, no payments out of which obli- 
gations to our soldiers could be met. I have not magnified 
the willing outlay in behalf of those to whom we have a 
sacred obligation. It is essential to remember that a more 
than $4,000,000,000 pledge to the able-bodied ex-service men 
now will not diminish the later obligation which will have 
to be met when the younger veterans of today shall contrib- 
ute to the rolls of the aged, indigent, and dependent. It is 
as inevitable as that the years will pass that pension pro- 
vision for World War veterans will be made, as it has been 
made for those who served in previous wars. It will cost 
more billions than I venture to suggest. There will be justi- 
fication when the need is apparent, and a rational financial 
policy today is necessary to make the nation ready for the 
expenditure which is certain to be required in the coming 
years. The contemplation of such a policy is in accord with 
the established practice of the nation and puts the service 
men of the World War on the same plane as the millions of 
men who fought the previous battles of the Republic. 

I confess a regret that I must sound a note of disappoint- 
ment to the many ex-service men who have the impression 
that it is as simple a matter for the government to bestow 
billions in peace as it was to expend billions in war. I re- 
gret to stand between them and the pitiably small compen- 
sation proposed. I dislike to be out of accord with the ma- 
jority of Congress which has voted the bestowal. The sim- 
ple truth is that this bill proposes a government obligation 
of more than four billions without a provision of funds for 
the extraordinary expenditure, which the executive branch 
of the government must finance in the face of difficult finan- 
cial problems, and the complete defeat of our commitment 
to effect economies. I would rather appeal, therefore, to 
the candid reflections of Congress and the country, and to 
the ex-service men in particular, as to the course better 
suited to further the welfare of our country. These ex- 
soldiers who served so gallantly in war, and who are to be 
so conspicuous in the progress of the Republic in the half 
century before us, must know that nations can only survive 
where taxation is restrained from the limits of oppression, 
where the public Treasury is locked against class legisla- 
tion, but ever open to public necessity and prepared to meet 
all essential obligations. Such a policy makes a better 
country for which to fight, or to have fought, and affords a 
surer abiding place in which to live and attain. 

Warren G. Harding. 

The White House, September 19, 1922. 

The debate between Senator Reed and Senator Williams, 
made on the day following receipt by the House of the veto 
message, was started by Senator Reed in the following 
speech : 

Mr. President, I dislike very much to criticize any docu- 
ment prepared by the President of the United States or 
under his direction, but I cannot refrain from calling atten- 
tion to the President's very remarkable veto of the bonus 
bill. I affirm first that a fair reading of the veto message 
will convince any man that it is the fixed purpose of the 
administration to kill every bonus bill which may be devised. 
As we read through the document and encounter the various 
arguments, verbal subterfuges, and special pleadings the 
conviction is forced home that the reason assigned for the 
veto, namely, that there is no provision made in the bill for 
funds with which to pay the bonus, is, after all, only a 
plausible excuse back of which there is no merit, and that 
it is thrust forward for the purpose of covering the real in- 
tent of the administration, which is to deny the bonus in 
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toto and as a finality. I think I can make that clear as I 
proceed. 

I call attention to this language, that the bonus "is not to 
discharge an obligation, which the government always must 
pay, but to bestow a bonus which the soldiers themselves 
while serving in the war did not expect." 

A little later the same instrument declares : 

"Though undying gratitude is the meed of every one who 
served, it. is not to be said that material bestowal is an obli- 
gation to those who emerged from the great conflict." 

And a moment later the same instrument insists that 
"those who emerged from the great conflict came out not 
only unharmed, but came forth physically, mentally, and 
spiritually richer for the great experience." 

And then follows the statement : 

"If an obligation were to be admitted, it would be to 
charge the adjusted compensation bill with inadequacy and 
stinginess." 

Now, let us give a moment's attention to that language. 
First, the declaration is that those who came out of the war 
were benefited by the war; in other words, they made no 
sacrifices to be recompensed. That is the plain inference, 
and accordingly one might expect a special tax to be levied 
upon those young men to compel them to pay to the govern- 
ment something for the benefits which were conferred upon 
them and the blessings which were handed to them when 
they were given an opportunity to go out and be shot at or 
be poisoned with gas. 

All through the document runs the idea that there is no 
obligation, that there is no duty upon Congress, but that 
what we are giving to the soldiers and sailors of the war is 
in the nature of a gift, and a gift unjustifiable and unwar- 
ranted. If that is true, what is the use of longer spending 
our time discussing the question? If that is the position 
taken by the administration, then the administration is tak- 
ing it not only for today, not because the bill does not carry 
a revenue provision in it out of which to compensate the 
soldiers, but it is a finality. If the arguments be true, the 
bonus never should be paid, and that is the position taken 
by the administration. 

Mr. President, if the administration is right when it states 
that every man who entered the war and came out without 
being maimed or crippled received a physical development 
and was "mentally and spiritually richer for the great ex- 
perience," then war, instead of being a curse is, after all, a 
blessing, and we ought to take the figure of Justice from 
above the Capitol of the nation and put up a brass figure of 
the god Mars. What say the boys who went into the strug- 
gle? Do they think it was a spiritual and physical and 
mental uplift which conferred benefits upon all the millions 
and offset any sacrifice they may have made, and therefore 
they shall be paid nothing on account of financial loss? 

A little later in the instrument the President declares that 
when the war was being waged all classes of people rallied 
to support the government. That is true. I apprehend, 
then, if they all rallied to support the government they all 
got the same spiritual and mental uplift that the soldier did 
who went to the front. Yet when we are presented with 
this proposition, what is the position of the administration? 
The proposition is that the soldier who went to the front 
and suffered financial loss peculiar to his having gone to 
the front and springing directly from his having been taken 
away from his home and his business shall not receive any 
money because he enjoyed a spiritual and mental uplift. 
But a war contractor, whom the President declares in com- 
mon with all the other people of the country — for he in- 
cludes him with all the other people — who stayed at home 
to make great profits from munitions or shoes or some other 
article and enjoyed a consequent mental and spiritual up- 
lift, and also the uplift of his bank account, is to be relieved 
from any obligation of dividing any part of his profits for 
the purpose of recompensing the absolute losses which the 
soldier suffered. 

I utterly repudiate the idea that the bill provides a gift 
or that it is a bonus. The idea has been repudiated through- 
out by the sponsor of the bill on the floor of the Senate, the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumber]. It is calcu- 
lated only to equalize as far as practicable the financial loss 
the soldier sustained through going into the war with what 
he would have received if he had not gone into the war. It 



is not intended to be a gift. It is based upon a principle 
which can well be illustrated. Two men are working at the 
same bench, each of them earning $5 a day. One of them 
is demanded by the draft and sent to the front, where he 
receives nothing except his mere living, for that is all he 
did receive. The other remained at home and found his 
wages doubled. They were both the same age; they were 
both equally liable to military service; but one of them was 
drawn in the draft and the other was not. Now, in a slight 
measure to equalize those differences this bill was passed, 
and upon that idea the whole- bill is bottomed and not upon 
the idea of a gift of a bonus. 

Now, let us see how we treated the contractor in com- 
parison with the soldier. The soldier who sustained a finan- 
cial loss, according to the President, is to receive nothing. 
But the contractor who made contracts during the World 
War and found himself confronted with the fact that now 
the war was over he would sustain losses found the govern- 
ment ready to relieve him from the obligation of his con- 
tract. In instance after instance, to the amount of millions 
and hundreds of millions of dollars, we have taken off the 
hands of contractors their property and we have recom- 
pensed them for actual losses which they sustained. Such 
awards have aggregated $3,000,000,000. But to the man who 
went to the front, who faced the firing line, who risked his 
life, and who jeopardized his health, though he sustained 
actual financial loss peculiar to his service, we refuse to 
give anything. That is the position in which the President 
places himself by his veto. 

Moreover, the President's excuse is that no revenue is 
provided. When did it happen that in time of war the gov- 
ernment never incurred an obligation until the revenue was 
provided? I class this as a war measure, for it springs out 
of the war ; it is the last, the final payment, perhaps, of the 
war. We settled our other obligations after the war was 
over, and we settled them out of the proceeds of the sale of 
bonds. More than that ; in order to enable foreign countries 
to meet their obligations and to satisfy the contracts they, 
had made, we gave to them $3,000,000,000 after the armistice 
was declared and the last shot had been fired. They were 
recouped for their losses. Not only the American contractor 
but the foreign contractor was recouped out of money taken 
out of the United States Treasury to the amount of $3,000,- 
000,000, and nobody uttered a single protest against it, I be- 
lieve, except myself. I protested somewhat and stated that 
the money was being paid out illegally. 

The President, however, says that this obligation which 
springs out of the war cannot be incurred because the money 
is not in sight. If it is an obligation springing out of the 
war, and it is incurred by this Congress, and is not met by 
the ordinary revenues of the government, then it would 
undoubtedly have to be met ultimately by the issue of the 
necessary amount of bonds. So far as I am concerned, so 
long as we can issue bonds to pay for the goods we obtained 
in the war — and that was proper — I contend that we ought 
not to refuse to issue bonds, if necessary, to pay a compen- 
sation to the soldiers of the war which is morally due to 
them. 

But, Mr. President, let us see why we have not the reve- 
nue. We do not have the revenue because the administra- 
tion issued the command in advance and cut off one of the 
chief sources of revenue. It proposed to reduce the taxes 
upon the incomes of 12,000 American millionaires by $90,- 
000,000 a year, although the greater percentage of those mil- 
lionaires had accumulated a large part of their fortunes as 
the result of this war. The Democrats defeated that propo- 
sition in part, but still the Republicans reduced the surtaxes 
so that no surtax runs above 50 per cent, whereas such taxes 
had formerly run to 65 cents on enormously high incomes. 
That attempted reduction amounted, as I have stated, to 
$90,000,000 a year. 

The Republican majority then took the tax off excess 
profits. That tax was estimated to be $450,000,000 this year. 
Somebody has stated that that estimate is wrong, but a mo- 
ment ago I talked with the expert in the Treasury who 
made the estimates on which the Finance Committee acted, 
and he stated that, so far as experience has shown, he had 
been mistaken in his total estimates less than one-thirtieth 
of 1 per cent. So we have the right to assume that the 
$450,000,000 which was taken off excess profits would have 
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been realized by the United States Treasury had the Re- 
publicans permitted it to remain. 

Again, Mr. President, after having declared that this is a 
mere gift — and if it is a mere gift, then, of course, no one 
need complain of its smallness, for nobody has any right to 
look a gift horse in the mouth — the President later in his 
message referred to it in this wise : 

"I regret to stand between them (the soldiers) and the 
pitiably small compensation proposed." 

In one word it is a "gift" ; in the other it is a "compen- 
sation." "Compensation" means something that is paid to 
make up for a loss sustained or for property or something 
that has been parted with. When he comes to that the 
President says that is is "pitiably small." What kind of an 
excuse is it for a moral debtor to say that he refuses to 
pay at all because he cannot pay air that he ought to pay? 
If a man owes me in justice and equity $10,000 and can only 
pay $1,000, is it just for him, if I may use a slang expres- 
sion in this body, to "welsh" on the whole obligation be- 
cause he cannot pay the $10,000; to make his inability to 
pay in full an excuse for not paying any part? I only call 
attention to it because of its utter inconsistency. 

Finally we get to the humor of this message — and the 
President is always a humorist; perhaps an unconscious 
one, but a humorist just the same — when he says : 

"These ex-soldiers who served so gallantly in war, and 
who are to be so conspicuous in the progress of the Republic 
in a half century before us, must know that nations can 
only survive where taxation is restrained from the limits of 
oppression, where the public treasury is locked against class 
legislation." 

And yet, as his veto message has been delivered to this 
chamber while I have been speaking, there is being carried 
to the other end of the Capitol the final amendment to a 
tariff bill which is nothing but class legislation from the 
first line to the last word; legislation in favor of the great 
manufacturing class; legislation in favor of the great mon- 
eyed class; legislation that was intended to put the hand 
of the manufacturer and profiteer into the pocket of every 
American citizen; legislation that is designed to build a 
tariff wall so high that behind it the trust magnates may 
get together and rob the American people to their hearts' 
content, and do it without paying any excess-profits tax, for 
that they have already had repealed. The duties secured 
by this tariff will levy a tax in the aggregate of five or six 
billions of dollars upon American consumers. 

Senator Williams' prompt rejoinder was as follows: 

Mr. President, if it were true — and it is not — that the 
bonus bill was for the benefit of those who looked into the 
mouths of the cannon and who walked up the steeps against 
the German artillery and infantry, there would be some 
reason in the attempt at eloquence made during the last five 
minutes of the speech of the Senator from Missouri ; but it 
is not true. This is a bill to give a bonus to something like 
4,000,000 men, over one-half of whom never faced a shot, 
over one-half of whom never went across the seas, about one- 
fourth of whom never served outside of a military camp, 
about one-tenth of whom, men and women, were serving 
with shoulder straps in Washington departments, and never 
got anywhere to illustrate their courage. 

For the man who marches forward facing the cannon's 
mouth, whether for glory or for self-respect or for his 
country's welfare, everybody has high respect. Why did 
they not confine this bonus bill to the men who faced fire, the 
men who, upon Flanders' fields or France's fields, offered their 
breasts to gunshots? Why did they take in all the clerks 
around Washington, and all the men in the encampments 
who never did anything except subject themselves to a new 
process of being washed every morning and living a more 
sanitary life than they were accustomed to? Why did you 
put them all in? Why, you put them all in because you 
knew you could not carry off the steal without putting them 
all in. You knew that if you confined it to the one million 
of men who went to France, and a little bit over a million, 
you would not have gotten much consideration from the 
politicians of America; but you wanted to take in the 
4,000,000 serving at the training camps, some of them in the 
departments at Washington wearing spurs, as old Joe 
Cannon said, for fear that their heels might slip off the 
desks. You put them all in, even the women, and they were 



not supposed to face any firing. They never presented their 
beautiful breasts to the cannon shot of the enemy, and ought 
not to have done it. I would be ashamed of myself if 
American men would have permitted them to do it ; but they 
are in it, even. 

Let us get rid of the pretense of eloquence and oratory and 
heroism about this bill. If you will confine it to the men 
who actually entered action in France or in Belgium in 
American uniforms, you will get my approbation ; but if you 
dare do that, you know you cannot pass the bill. That is 
where you are. 

What is the use of any idle pretense of oratory or elo- 
quence about it? What is the use of ringing the changes 
upon heroism about it? The fellow that served at Camp 
Meade or down here at Petersburg never incurred any very 
great danger that I know of, unless he was under the com- 
mand of a negro sergeant who did not know how to order 
the trench guns to be fired. I did hear of one case where a 
fellow was accidentally killed in that way, but I never 
heard of but one. 

Mr. President, the last address we heard was from a 
Senator who, a few days ago, referred to sentiment con- 
temptuously. There is no poetry in the soul of a man who 
can refer to human sentiment contemptuously. To say that 
a man is sentimental is to pay him the highest compliment 
that one man can pay to another or that a pure woman can 
pay a brave man. The other day I referred to the fact that 
the only thing that was not rotten, and could not rot, was 
human sentiment. 

I belong to a breed of men who for 400 years have been 
dying on the wrong side. Some of them fought like fools 
for the Stuarts in England. Some of them died under 
Tyrone's Roman Catholic insurrection in Ireland. Some of 
them followed the Stars and Bars until they fell in gloom, 
although not in disgrace, at Appomattox. We do not recog- 
nize that sentiment is to be referred to contemptuously. If 
it were to be so referred to, the man who died for the 
Stuarts was simply an infernal fool, and the man who fol- 
lowed Robert E. Lee to Appomattox did not have much 
sense; but, all the same, he had heroism, he had courage, 
and he had communion with the immortal gods, because 
they were in his heart, and the very spirit of Jesus Christ 
was working before him, because Jesus Christ fought for 
the greatest lost cause that the world ever witnessed. 

I have no sort of sentiment to waste upon the man who 
refers to sentiment contemptuously. He will make his own 
peace somehow, the man who can do that, and he will come 
out on top, somehow ; but the man who does not come out on 
top and who goes to his destruction voluntarily in the name 
of God and humanity is the man worthy of other men's 
adoration. It is not the fellow who refers to sentiment 
contemptuously and who wants to find pounds, shillings, 
pence in every proposition that he can present to the public. 

Then, Mr. President, the Senator draws what he imagines 
to be an unfavorable contrast between my boys and my 
nephews who did go to France and the fellow who stayed at 
home and got, I think he said, $5 a day pay— $5 a day^pay — 
and he wants us to put our boys upon the same rank or in 
the same class as those who got the $5 a day, and he wants 
us to equalize things between the profiteer and the hero. 

How can you equalize things between the profiteer and the 
hero? By making a profiteer out of the hero. That is the 
only way you can do it. That is the Senator's proposition — 
to make a profiteer out of the hero. Here is a worthless 
son-of-a-gun who made money out of the war. I come back 
from France, and I say to the Federal Government : "Let me 
make money out of the war, too, and put me on an equality 
with him." Put me on an equality with him? God 
Almighty would have to raise him 5,000 feet before he 
could get on an equality with me. If it is a question 
of altitude, then you had better raise the profiteer, if 
you know how. Maybe God does. I do not. I doubt if you 
do; but do not lower the man who undertook to do his best 
in the hour of trouble, without vaunting and without self- 
praise and without bragging, and went forward and faced 
whatever was necessary to be faced. Do not bring about 
equalization by lowering him. Bring about the equalization, 
if you know how — I do not know how— by putting the 
infernal scoundrel in jail, if you can find out how to indict 
him under ordinary common-law procedure or under the 
statute law of any State. He ought to be in jail. 



